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Abstract 

Little is known about the harmonic theorist Archestratus (probably early 3rd century 
BC). Our only substantial information comes from Porphyry, who quotes a brief com- 
ment by a certain Didymus on his epistemological stance, and seeks to justify it through 
reflection on a rather startling technical doctrine which Archestratus propounded; and 
from Philodemus, who comments scathingly on his view of the relation between har- 
monic theory and philosophy. Neither passage is easy to interpret; this paper tries to make 
sense of them, and to set them in an intelligible relation to one another. It argues that the 
doctrine recorded by Porphyry becomes comprehensible when it is placed against the 
background of Aristoxenus’ work in harmonics, and it discusses Porphyry’s inferences 
about the way in which his epistemological position diverged from that of Aristoxenus. It 
argues that Philodemus’ report gives evidence of Archestratus’ interest in issues of central 
concern to philosophy and in particular of an engagement with Aristotelian thought; it 
tries to identify some specific questions which attracted his attention, and to explain how 
he seems to have answered them, and why. It suggests that the two reports can be brought 
together as elements in a single, though fragmentary picture, and finally that Archestratus 
can be assigned an interesting though minor role in the history of Peripatetic philosophy 
and science. 


Keywords 


harmonics, Aristoxenus, Peripatetics, epistemology, definitions, science and philosophy 


Introduction 


In the course of his commentary on Ptolemy's Harmonics, Porphyry men- 
tions a musical theorist named Archestratus and tells us a little about his 


© Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2009 DOI: 10.1163/003188609X12486562883255 
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ideas.’ The only other substantial information we have about his writings 
in this area comes from Philodemus, loaded with his characteristically 
caustic abuse,’ and we shall consider his remarks later. For the present it is 
enough to record that they clearly date Archestratus to a time not only 
earlier than Philodemus but also earlier than Diogenes of Babylon (c. 240- 
152 BC), who is the main target of Philodemus'’ criticisms throughout the 
surviving parts of his De musica. Other theorists’ ideas, including those of 
Archestratus, were relevant to Philodemus’ agenda only in so far as Dio- 
genes had used them in support of his own position. Archestratus was 
certainly at work after Aristoxenus, as we shall see, though probably not by 
much, and their life-times may in fact have overlapped. A date in the early 
third century BC seems likely.’ 

In the first part of this paper I shall explore the contents of the unusual 
theory attributed to him by Porphyry, in so far as they can be recovered 
from the cursory account he gives. Its initial contention is striking and at 
first sight outrageous: “he declared that there are just three notes in all” 
(26.31-2). I shall try to show that it is nevertheless comprehensible, and 
that although it has no exact parallel anywhere else in the ancient sources 
(most of whom identify 28 distinct notes in the “perfect system” in which 
all harmonic relations are contained), it can be related intelligibly to theses 
propounded by mainstream writers and in particular by Aristoxenus. Nor 
are the passage’s superficially arid contentions mere exercises in scholastic 
ingenuity; they engage with issues of real significance to musicians, and to 
anyone seeking to understand the resources and strategies of melodic com- 
position. This part of my discussion will involve some fairly recondite 


D Porph. In Ptol. Harm. 26.26-27.16 Düring. 

2 Philodemus De musica Book 4 col. 137.13-27 Delattre. 

3 This is perhaps the same Archestratus who is represented at Athenaeus 634D as the 
author of a work On Auletes in two books. Conceivably he is the Archestratus of Syracuse 
(4th-3rd century BC) who wrote a Rules of Conduct, and a Gastronomy parodying the 
Astronomy of Cleostrates of Tenedos (of which we learn from a series of passages in Athe- 
naeus Book 7); but although it would fit well with my estimate of his date, this possibility 
strikes me as rather remote. 

4) So far as I know, the only substantial published discussion of the passage is I. Diiring, 
“Ett fragment av musikern Archestratos”, Eranos 29 (1931), 93-102. But it seems to me (on 
the basis of a translation kindly provided by a Swedish acquaintance) to shed very little light 
on the issues with which I am concerned. 
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technicalities, which I hope I have made intelligible to readers unfamiliar 
with the intricacies of Greek harmonic theory. 

The second section of the paper considers the way in which our sources 
represent the general character of Archestratus’ work in musical theory, 
and in particular its author’s claim, pilloried by Philodemus, that it had 
substantial connections with philosophy. I shall argue that our evidence, 
slight though it is, suggests at least three points, quite closely related to one 
another, at which it links up with central philosophical issues: in its inter- 
est in definitions and its adoption of a particular view of their character; in 
its dealings with the relations between matter and form; and in its implica- 
tions about the roles and the relative importance of the faculties of sense- 
perception and reason in musical analysis. The third of these issues was 
much discussed by harmonic theorists of the Hellenistic and later periods 
(some of the main texts on the subject will be mentioned below); but it 
was already quite vigorously in play in the fourth century, as we can see, for 
instance, from Plato’s pugnacious remarks at Rep. 530c-531c, and Aristox- 
enus equally pungent comments at El. harm. 32.18-31. In general terms, 
the division between champions of reason and champions of sense-percep- 
tion marks off the distinction between theorists (usually labelled as “Pythag- 
oreans”, but including Platonists and others) who held that the principles 
and methods proper to harmonic science are those of mathematics, and on 
the other hand those (especially Aristoxenians) who contended that har- 
monics is essentially an empirical science, and that the phenomena it 
investigates are governed by principles peculiar to its own domain, about 
which mathematics can tell us nothing. (This is a fairly crude summary of 
an intricate set of distinctions — a good many subtly different nuances of 
opinion are recorded — but it will serve for present purposes. For a little 
further detail see Part 2.3 below.) Archestratus’ contributions to debates on 
these matters were probably not strikingly original; it will become clear 
that they rest largely on his reflections on the work of Aristoxenus, and that 
his conclusions differ from Aristoxenus more in their emphasis and their 
level of abstraction than in any substantial points of disagreement. But I 
shall try to show that if we set the evidence of Porphyry and Philodemus 
against the background of Aristoxenian theory and of Peripatetic thought 
in general, he will turn out to be quite an interesting figure in a minor way, 
not only in the history of Greek harmonics but in the history of philoso- 
phy too, and its relationship with the special sciences. 
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Part 1: An Interpretation of the Theory Reported by Porphyry 


1.1 Preliminaries 


Porphyry’s report on Archestratus is set in the context of a long discussion 
of the views of harmonic theorists on the criteria of reason and sense-per- 
ception. It falls between two substantial excerpts quoted from a work by a 
certain Didymus, his On the Differences between the Aristoxenians and the 
Pythagoreans, which are devoted entirely to this topic.’ The first reference 
to Archestratus in Porphyry’s text is in fact in a sentence quoted from 
Didymus (26.27-9), and it is possible that in the rest of the passage he is 
abbreviating and commenting on material that he also found in Didymus 
treatise. But I think it unlikely. The beginning of the sentence which fol- 
lows the quotation from Didymus, “It would be helpful to digress a little 
and clarify this man’s [i.e. Archestratus’] approach”, seems to indicate fairly 
clearly that what follows is an intervention by Porphyry himself. Secondly, 
the extensive excerpts from Didymus’ discussion of the harmonic theorists’ 
views on the criteria contain no comparable summaries of the content of 
their doctrines. He anatomises their opinions about the roles of the two 
criteria in some detail, but he nowhere attempts to argue in favour of his 
diagnoses on the basis of their contentions about substantial issues in har- 
monics itself; Porphyry, by contrast, uses this strategy repeatedly. Probably, 
then, the report on Archestratus’ theory is independent of Didymus, and 
in that case Porphyry must have found his information about him else- 
where. There seems to be no way, unfortunately, in which we could iden- 
tify his source. 


») Porphyry gives the title at 25.5-6, and in a slightly different form at 5.11-13. The iden- 
tity of this Didymus (regularly named by Porphyry and Ptolemy as Aidvpoc ó povoróç) is 
uncertain, but he may be the same Didymus who is located by the Suda in the time of 
Nero. His work was evidently extensive and detailed. Ptolemy discusses some of his contri- 
butions to harmonic theory in Harm. Book 2 ch. 13, and sets out his “divisions” in the 
tables of the following chapter. Porphyry quotes from his work at some length (26.6-29, 
27.17-28.26) in the context that concerns us here, where Didymus is apparently building 
on the discussions of an earlier writer, Ptolemais of Cyrene (perhaps Ist century BC), 
quoted by Porphyry at 22.22-24.6, 25.3-26.5. Porphyry also borrows from Didymus a 
detailed account of a report in which Archytas expounded a procedure adopted by his 
Pythagorean predecessors (107.15-108.21). Ptolemy was certainly using the same source in 
his own critical discussion of the procedure, though he does not say so; and this lends some 
colour to Porphyry’s insinuation (5.11-14) that Ptolemy owed a good deal to Didymus 
which he does not acknowledge. 
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The passage falls into two sections. In the first of them, Porphyry sets 
out, in summary form, a theory which he attributes to Archestratus, and 
which seems at first sight to have no bearing on questions about the roles 
of reason and sense-perception in the business of harmonic science. The 
second section adds almost no new information about the theory's con- 
tent; it is a passage of commentary by Porphyry himself, designed to show 
that the theory, as he has outlined it, does indeed justify certain conclu- 
sions about the ways in which Archestratus uses the two criteria, and clari- 
fies the sense in which, as Didymus had said, he gives one of them priority 
over the other. In Part 1 of this paper I shall discuss only the material in the 
first of these sections; Porphyry’s arguments in the second will be examined 
in Part 2.3. 


1.2 An Initial Reading of Porphyrys Report 


I shall not consider all the problems posed by the imperfect state of the 
text. The MSS tradition is certainly corrupt, and Düring suggested a num- 
ber of emendations and supplements in his edition, some of which are 
incorporated into the printed text; other emendations were later proposed 
by Alexanderson. Most of the textual issues, however, affect relatively 
minor details of the way in which the theory is expounded rather than its 
main substance, or minutiae which will interest only specialists in har- 
monic theory, and I shall comment on them only briefly; a few additional 
reflections will be found in an appendix at the end of the paper. I shall start 
by reproducing and translating, as best I can, the text of the first part of the 
passage as Diiring prints it, breaking off at the point (27.7) where the 
exposition of Archestratus’ theory ends and Porphyry’s discussion begins. 


[26.26] "EmdetEac è Sia mAeiovwv tò Aeyópevov, oic Votepov edKaipdtepov 
ypnoducBa, excyer: “&AAo1 8’ cioiv, ot &ugdtepa Lev TIBEAaoW aioðnoiv te Kai 
Adyov, NSN SE tH AOYO npovouiav tive &nod1Sd6aow, wv gott Kai Apyéotpatoc.” 
OvK aypetov 8’ av cin napekBatikótepov kai tovtov GAMNHVIGAL TOV TPOTOV 
Eveka. SLOPLOLOD TOV VOV NLiv YpELWOOV. ànognváuevoç yàp oðtoç tpeiç civar TOdG 
ovuravtas PBdyyouc, BaptruKvov, d&dnvKvov, [27.1] &uoinrvkvov, Papúrvkvov 
Lev HQ’ OD TUKVOV otv Eni tò Bapd Oeivar, òÉónvkvov 8’ évavtinc ¿É od nvkvóv 


© B. Alexanderson, Textual Remarks on Ptolemy’s Harmonics and Porphyrys Commentary, 


Gothenburg 1969. 
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got Eni tò 0F0 Peivar, dupinvkvov dé tov pEetacd’ tovtov Exovta pno evdeyeocBa- 
Kal év Evi ODOyyO Katéxeo8an, Exerdt Svvatov éot1 nàeiovg táoeiç toðtov <d5éExeo8u1> 
Kal mAEEar év adtais péAog Evo ELÕOVG HEVOVONG TG TOENG, WS <ÖVVATÒV TAG 
ÒNÅTAG> GUPOTEPAG KAL <TNV> TAPAÉONV KAL TAG MAGUS TOLADTAG ÖEVTÚKVOVG 
eivat PO6yyous, Mokv pf Exeivos. 

After supporting what he [Didymus] has said with further evidence, which I shall 
use more appropriately later, he adds: “And there are others who give a place to both 
perception and reason, but who assign a certain priority to reason; one of them is 
Archestratus.” 

It would be helpful to digress a little and clarify this man’s approach, to the extent 
that it will assist in outlining things that are useful to us now. He declared that there 
are three notes in all, the barypyknos, the oxypyknos and the amphipyknos. He says that 
the barypyknos is the one from which one can place a pyknon on the lower side, the 
oxypyknos, conversely, is that from which one can place a pyknon on the upper side, and 
the amphipyknos is that which takes the position between them. And each of them is 
embraced in a single note, since it is possible for it <to occupy> several pitches, and to 
weave a melody among them while the pitch continues to be of one form, as <it is 
possible> for both <of the /ypatai> and <the> paramesé and all such notes to be oxy- 
pyknoi, or so he says. 


If we are to make sense of Archestratus’ thesis, we need first to understand 
what is meant by the terms barypyknos, oxypyknos, amphipyknos and pyknon. 
The pyknon, in the jargon of harmonic theorists, is a small structure located 
in the lower part of a tetrachord; a tetrachord, in the sense relevant here, is 
a sequence of four notes spanning in all a perfect fourth, whose boundaries 
are fundamental (or “fixed”) notes of the scale. The pyknon contains the 
lowest note of the tetrachord and the two immediately above it, together 
with the two intervals separating the first from the second and the second 
from the third. Properly speaking, it only counts as a pyknon (something 
“compact” or “compressed”) if it occupies less than half the full span of the 
tetrachord,® and for that reason occurs in only two of the three “genera” of 
Greek scales (in the enharmonic and the chromatic but not in the diatonic, 
in which no two successive intervals satisfy this condition); but for the 
present we can ignore this complication. 

It will become clear that Archestratus belongs in the Aristoxenian tradi- 
tion, rather than that of the Pythagoreans and other mathematical theo- 
rists. Terms such as barupyknos do not occur in Aristoxenus, but he too 


” In his apparatus Düring suggests reading tov tò peta§0, which would indeed convey the 
sense apparently intended more clearly. 


© See e.g. Aristoxenus El. harm. 24.11-14, 50.15-19. 
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comments on notes classified in a comparable way, using the phrases “the 
lowest of the notes in the pyknon”, and so on, to convey his meaning. (See 
El. harm. 69.29-72.28, a passage to which we shall return.) Barypyknos and 
oxypyknos reappear in later compendia of Aristoxenian harmonics, refer- 
ring to the two outer notes of the pyknon; the word they generally use for 
its middle note is mesopyknos, rather than Archestratus’ amphipyknos; and 
they sometimes add a fourth category, the apyknoi, which are those notes 
which have no place in the pyknon at all.” The variation between the terms 
amphipyknos and mesopyknos is relatively unimportant, and we shall find 
a fairly straightforward way of justifying Archestratus’ limitation of the 
number of categories to three, implicitly denying that any note is apyknos. 
What is strange about his classification is that if the received text at 27.1-2 
is even approximately correct, he apparently puts the oxypyknos and the 
barypyknos the opposite way round from all other comparable writers. In 
their work — as we would probably expect — the barypyknos is always the 
lowest note of a pyknon and the oxypyknos is the highest. As the text of 
Porphyry’s report on Archestratus stands, by contrast, it says quite unam- 
biguously, so far as I can see, that the barypyknos is the note with a pyknon 
on its lower side, and the oxypyknos is the note with a pyknon on its upper 
side; that is, the barypyknos is the highest note of a pyknon and the oxypyk- 
nos is the lowest. 

This is very odd, but for my purposes here it is of no great consequence. 
I suggest in the Appendix a way in which the difficulties might be elimi- 
nated, but the core of Archestratus’ approach will remain substantially 
unaltered whether or not my tentative proposals are accepted. The remark- 
able announcement with which Porphyry begins the main part of his 
report, “there are three notes in all”, or “the sum total of all the notes is 
three”, seems designed to be an arresting and deliberately provocative slo- 
gan, possibly preserving the words of Archestratus himself; if a papyrus 
containing his treatise emerged from the sands of Egypt or the ashes of 
Herculaneum, it would not surprise me to find that it was the opening 
statement of one of its major sections. Porphyry goes on to elaborate it in 
two ways. First, we are told that the three notes in question are the highest, 
lowest and middle notes of the pyknon; and to which of them each label is 
attached makes very little difference. Secondly, if I have interpreted the 


? See e.g. Cleonides Harm. 195.8-198.13 Jan, Aristides Quintilianus De mus. 9.13-24 


Winnington-Ingram. 
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sentence that follows (27.3-7) correctly, it explains that each of these notes 
can appear at various different pitches, so that it is possible to “weave a 
melody” using pitches which by these criteria are all instantiations of one 
and the same note; and this is because throughout the sequence the “form” 
(eidos) attached to each pitch will remain the same. 

There is an ambiguity in Porphyry’s syntax here, however, and perhaps 
also in the reference of one pivotal term; my interpretation might be chal- 
lenged on either of these grounds, and I need to defend it. The syntactical 
problem arises because in the crucial clause, nAeGar ¿v adtaig WEAos Evog 
eiSouc uevovong tis taoews, the words évoc eidovc, “of one form”, might 
be taken with péAoc, rather than with the words that follow. That would 
give the sense “to weave a melody of one form while the pitch remains 
constant”. From a linguistic perspective that reading is unobjectionable. 
But at least if we construe it in what seems the most obvious way it cannot 
be right, not only because a sequence of notes at a constant pitch can 
hardly be called a melody, but also, more conclusively, because no matter 
how the text of the next clause should be emended, its purpose is plainly 
to identify several differently pitched notes which an example of such a 
melody could contain. Further, I can attach no relevant sense to the expres- 
sion “a melody of one form”. 

I conclude, then, that the proposal that we should take evog etdoug with 
uéñoç cannot be sustained; it must be closely associated with pevovong tig 
taoews, and we must translate “while the pitch remains of one form’. I 
interpret this as meaning “while each pitch used in the melody has the same 
form”, where the “form” attached to each pitch is that of being a barypyk- 
nos, for example. The pitches themselves are different, but because from a 
musical perspective, by Archestratus’ criteria, they are all instances of the 
same note, in this sense they share a single form. But it might be argued, 
secondly, that I am mistaken in treating the word tdo1c, “pitch”, as refer- 
ring to the pitch of each note in the melody. Perhaps it refers rather to the 
overall pitch-range of the scale that is being used, and what the author is trying 
to convey is that one can “weave a melody” using nothing but barypyknoi, 
for example, even without modulating between one scale (or “key”) and 
another.'° He expresses this by saying that the pitch-range “retains the same 


'® This qualification might be thought important, since it will obviously be possible to 
construct a melody out of notes all of which have the same position in their respective 
scales, if each of them has that position in a scale of a different key. 
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form”, so the argument would continue, because when one modulates from 
one key to another, the pattern of intervals contained in any given range of 
pitch will be altered, and theorists commonly refer to the pattern of inter- 
vals contained within an octave, for instance, as its “form” (we shall return 
to both these points at a later stage). But there are at least two reasons why 
this suggestion, too, must be rejected. First, when Greek writers refer to 
a range of pitch rather than to a particular point of pitch, the word they 
regularly use is not té&otg but tonog, “place”.'’ Secondly, I know of no 
instance in which a theorist uses either of these terms when referring to the 
“form”, in this sense, of the material used in the melody; they never call it 
the form of the tóroç or té&o1¢. In most cases they identify such forms as 
those “of” some specific interval (“the form of the fourth’, “the form of the 
octave” and so on), meaning by this the forms in which the notes falling 
within this span can be arranged; the implication is that they are forms of 
the ovothpata, the scale-segments or “systems” contained within such an 
interval.!* It is the oúotnua, not the pitch or the pitch-range, which has a 
structure capable of changing or staying the same. I very much doubt that 
any Greek reader could possibly have understood the clause we are consid- 
ering in the way that this suggestion requires. 

I have spent some time defending my interpretation of this clause 
because a good deal will hang on it, and in particular on the way in which 
the author uses the term eidoc, “form”. If my approach is correct we 
are entitled to infer that the assertion “there are just three notes” needs to 
be expanded. What gives a note its distinct identity is its “form”, defined 
by its position in the pyknon, not by its pitch; a pitch can be said to have 
such a form only in so far as it instantiates a note in one of these scalar 
positions. What Archestratus means, then, is that each note is defined 
exclusively by its possession of one of just three forms; any other feature it 
may have, such as its pitch, is irrelevant to what it essentially is. In that 
case it will indeed be possible to construct a melody which uses various 
different pitches but contains only one “note”. (It will admittedly be a 
rather rudimentary melody. If we ignore the possibility of modulation 
between different genera and tonoi, there are at the most five notes, spaced 
out widely in the two-octave system, which in the terminology of the 


1D For this use of topos see e.g. Aristoxenus El. harm. 7.10-28. 

12 The implication is made explicit, for instance, at Aristides Quintilianus De musica 
14.27-15.2 with its context; for the usual way of designating these eín or oxNpata see e.g. 
Aristoxenus El, harm. 74.10-25, Cleonides 195.4-199.3. 
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received text of Porphyry will count as barypyknoi, together with five 
amphipyknoi and eight oxypyknoi.) 


1.3 Aristoxenus and the Musicological Background to Archestratus’ Theory 


Porphyry’s exposition by itself gives little scope for any fuller interpretation 
of Archestratus’ thesis. But we may be able to make some progress by look- 
ing at its relationship with aspects of the work of other writers in the Aris- 
toxenian tradition. We should focus first on the proposition that the 
identity of a note depends wholly on its “form”, and is independent, in 
particular, of its pitch. This contention has clear affinities with a doctrine 
of Aristoxenus. At EL harm. 36.2-14, in the course of a list of the “parts” 
of harmonic science, he specifies the third part as the one that discusses 
notes. It asks “how many there are and by what they are recognised, and 
whether they are pitches, as most people suppose, or dynameis, and this 
too, what precisely a dynamis is” (36.8-13). Our incomplete text of the 
treatise breaks off, unfortunately, before Aristoxenus reaches his discussion 
of these issues; but there is no doubt about what his answer would have 
been to the question: “Is a note to be defined by its pitch or by its dynamis?” 
He unquestionably held that it is the latter. The snippet I have quoted 
strongly suggests as much, not only because it says that we must work out 
exactly what a dynamis is, but also, more obviously, because the view that 
it is its pitch that gives a note its identity is the one to which “most people” 
(hoi polloi) subscribe, and as I have remarked elsewhere, in Aristoxenus’ 
writings “most people” are invariably wrong. He very rarely allows himself 
to concede, in fact, that anyone apart from himself has ever been right 
about anything. If any doubts remain, they should be put to rest by the 
prominent role that Aristoxenus assigns to dynameis in the remainder of E/. 
harm. Book 2 and in an important passage of Book 3. 

I cannot offer a full discussion of the Aristoxenian concept of dynamis 
here.' For the present we may perhaps be content with a rough modern 
parallel. We commonly identify a note by its pitch (e.g. “middle C”); and 
the concept of pitch is still at work when we use similar terminology to 
identify a class of equivalent notes pitched in different octaves (e.g. “C 
natural”). But we can also designate a note by reference to its “function” in 


13) Readers interested in pursuing the issue may get some help from my remarks in 
A. Barker, The Science of Harmonics in Classical Greece, Cambridge 2007, 183-92, and other 
allusions to dynamis cited in the book's index. 
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the prevailing tonal environment. Thus B natural, for instance, is the “lead- 
ing note” if its environment is the scale of C major, but the “dominant” in 
the environment of E major, and so on. Conversely, if some note in a par- 
ticular tune is the leading note (for instance the penultimate note of “The 
British Grenadiers”), it remains the leading note regardless of the key or 
the range of pitch in which the piece is performed. What the note in ques- 
tion és, from a melodic perspective, is defined by its function and not by its 
pitch. Expressions such as “leading note” and “dominant” pick out what 
certain sounds, in their aspect as musical notes, are being and doing in the 
relevant context. 

The parallel between modern conceptions of function and the dynameis 
of notes in Greek music is at best only very approximate, even if we restrict 
the scope of our “modern” comparisons to tonal music of a straightforward 
sort; the concept and the principles of “harmonic progression”, on which 
modern classifications of function are based, were wholly unknown to the 
Greeks. But such comparisons are not entirely useless. Suppose, for instance, 
that we have not yet heard a certain melody, but are told by our teacher that 
at some moment in its course it arrives on the leading note; and suppose 
further that the melody is of an entirely conventional and familiar kind. We 
can infer with reasonable probability from what we have been told (as we 
could not if we were told only about the note’s pitch) a number of conclu- 
sions about the dynamics of the melody at this point. We would expect it 
to be a moment of tension that needs to be resolved, and (with a rather 
lower level of probability) that it points in a certain direction and will be 
resolved in a particular way. We would certainly not expect it to be a 
moment at which the melody comes to rest. The notion of dynamis, as 
Aristoxenus uses it, has at least some affinities with “melodic function” of 
this kind. A note’s dynamis depends on its position in the structure of the 
prevailing scale, and it plants expectations in the listener about the direc- 
tions in which the melody is (and is not) likely to proceed from that point. 
When we listen to a melody we do not merely register one pitch after 
another. We interpret it as something with an inner dynamism, propelling 
it in directions for which its previous movements have prepared us, and 
raising expectations which a clever composer may sometimes deliberately 
refuse to fulfill, creating moments of enjoyable or baffled surprise. In Greek 
terms, what arouses these expectations is our implicit reading of the sequences 
we hear as “dynamic”, constituted by notes whose melodic significance lies 
not in their pitches but in their dynameis, their “functions” or “powers”. 
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When Archestratus attaches the identity of a note to something other 
than its pitch, the word he uses is not dynamis but eidos, “form”. On any 
construal of his meaning, this is a departure from the way in which eidos 
is used elsewhere by Aristoxenian writers. It is a term in their technical 
vocabulary too, but it refers, as we have seen, to something completely dif- 
ferent, that is, to the arrangement of intervals within a structure compris- 
ing an octave, a fifth or a fourth; it is interchangeable with the term schéma, 
“shape”. A perfect fourth made up of two tones and a semitone, for instance, 
can appear in three different “forms, depending on whether the semitone 
is at the top, at the bottom or in the middle.'* “Form”, conceived in this 
way, can evidently not be used to define the identity of an individual note. 
As my discussion continues it will become more and more obvious that in 
many respects Archestratus was following closely in Aristoxenus’ footsteps. 
Aristoxenus distinguishes the view of “most people” that a note is to be 
defined by its pitch very emphatically from his own contention that a note 
is a dynamis, and gives the distinction a prominent role in his arguments; 
and the parallel between this distinction and Archestratus’ contrast between 
a note’s defining eidos and its (essentially irrelevant) pitch can hardly be 
coincidental. I conclude that Archestratean eidos and Aristoxenian dynamis 
are intimately related. Given his familiarity with the Elementa harmonica 
(of which we shall see more evidence as we proceed), Archestratus’ adop- 
tion of a different name for his conception must have been deliberate, and 
at a later stage I shall make a guess at the reason for his choice. 

The similarity between the two concepts should not be exaggerated, 
however; they are not exactly the same. Unlike some of his later followers, 
Aristoxenus does not give us (in his surviving works) a complete list of the 
notes that he recognises as distinct. But the plethora of different notes to 
which he assigns different names and different roles in the course of the 
Elementa harmonica guarantees that they will not be completely defined by 
their positions in the pyknon. On the other hand, we should notice a pas- 
sage where he makes the point that when we have various pairs of notes, 
each pair of notes will differ from the others “in respect of dynamis” even 
when the notes in each pair are separated by the same interval, and, he 
says, it is because they differ in dynamis that they are different and are given 
different names. It turns out that both the notes in any one of the pairs 
which he uses as examples are related to the pyknon in the same way, and 


14 For references see n. 12 above. 
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differ in this respect from the notes in all the other pairs (El. harm. 47.29- 
48.2). This is not something that Aristoxenus says explicitly, but it looks as 
if a note’s dynamis and its position in the pyknon are connected. ‘The pas- 
sage adds a little additional support to the hypothesis that his conception 
of dynamis and Archestratus’ notion of eidos are not very far apart. 

We can take the matter a step further, since there is a passage later in the 
Elementa harmonica, towards the end of Book 3, where Aristoxenus turns 
the spotlight directly on notes identified by their position in the pyknon 
(69.29-72.28). It appears in the closing stages of a sequence of proposi- 
tions presented as theorems of harmonics, broadly analogous to the theo- 
rems of geometry, each of which is “demonstrated” by reasoning from 
principles laid down earlier in the text. Aristoxenus seems to have designed 
them to fit the prescriptions for “scientific demonstration” (apodeixis) set 
out in Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics, though they conform only rather inex- 
actly to that model. Earlier propositions in the sequence have set out to 
show which intervals can follow directly after a given interval in a well- 
formed scalar series, and which cannot. In the passage that concerns us 
here, Aristoxenus’ perspective shifts from interval-sequences as such to the 
“routes”, hodoi, that a series of scalar steps can follow from a starting point 
on a given note; and in all the relevant propositions the note in question is 
identified by its position in the pyknon. After some preliminaries to which 
we shall return, he argues that if we take the lowest note of the pyknon as 
the starting point there are two routes in each direction, upwards and 
downwards; from the highest note in the pyknon there is one route in each 
direction; and there is one route in each direction also from the middle 
note. In each case he specifies exactly what the routes in question are. 

Thus a note’s relation to the pyknon determines the number and nature 
of the courses that a melody can follow after it has reached it (assuming, 
that is, that the melody then pursues an unbroken sequence of simple sca- 
lar steps); and this plainly implies that what Archestratus calls a note’s eidos 
is heavily involved in determining, or perhaps instantiating, its Aristoxe- 
nian dynamis. One could mount a good argument for the view that the 
notes position in the pyknon is not the only factor involved; in some cases 
slightly different routes are available from notes that are identical in this 
respect but occur in different ranges of the system. But in making the 
identity of a note depend entirely on its relation to the pyknon, the distance 
Archestratus puts between himself and Aristoxenus is small, and the rea- 
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soning behind it is intelligible. It seems to me certain that Archestratus had 
read this part of the Elementa harmonica and was heavily indebted to it. 

Before going on the next phase of my discussion, I should say some- 
thing about one minor difficulty. By reducing the number of notes, or 
categories of note, to three, Archestratus seems to have ignored the thesis 
stated in other Aristoxenian sources that some notes are not parts of the 
pyknon at all. There are two aspects to this problem. One, as I said earlier, 
is that the pyknon appears in only two of the three genera of scale that the 
Greeks recognised. It is a structure which, by definition, occupies less than 
half the span of a tetrachord, that is, of a perfect fourth,” and no such 
structure occurs in scales of the diatonic genus.'® But this need not cause 
us much concern, since Archestratus is once again following Aristoxenus’ 
example. Through the bulk of the theorematic material in Elementa har- 
monica Book 3, Aristoxenus couches his arguments in terms which, if 
taken strictly, apply only to systems in the enharmonic and sometimes the 
chromatic genus. He eventually explains, rather late in the day (El. harm. 
68.6-12), how one of them can be re-cast in terms that apply to the dia- 
tonic, and we are evidently intended to treat this as a guide to a diatonic 
reformulation of the others too. In effect, we do so simply by identifying 
the diatonic counterparts of notes and intervals in the other genera either 
by their names or by their positions within the tetrachord as a whole. 
Expressing the theorems in terms applying only to genera which contain a 
pyknon is really no more than a convenient shorthand. 

We have seen, secondly, that other authors in this tradition include a 
fourth category of notes, over and above the oxypyknoi, barypyknoi and 
amphipyknoi (or mesopyknoi) that Archestratus recognises. These are the 
apyknoi, which even in the enharmonic and chromatic genera have no 
place at all in the pyknon. Cleonides, for instance, specifies as apyknoi the 
three notes which lie at the very ends of the “perfect systems”. The first is 
proslambanomenos, at the bottom of the two-octave system, which obvi- 
ously has nothing below it, and is separated from the pyknon at the bottom 
of the lowest tetrachord by the interval of a tone. At the other end of the 
double octave is nété hyperbolaién, separated from the pyknon of the tetra- 
chord which it completes by the tetrachord’s highest interval. Finally there 


15) For references see n. 8 above. 
1) E.g. Aristoxenus El. harm. 51.19-22. 
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is nété synémmenon, which lies at the top of the “lesser perfect system”, con- 
ceived by Aristoxenian writers as an alternative to the “greater” two-octave 
structure, to which, under this conception, the considerations affecting 
nété hyperbolaién also apply.” 

There are two ways in which we might try to solve this problem on 
Archestratus’ behalf. One of them would involve a long detour through 
intricate material that is found only in Book 2 of Ptolemy’s Harmonics; and 
in the words of Parmenides, npotng yap o’ ag’ óðoð tadtns SiCNoL0¢G 
eipyw, “from this first way of enquiry I hold you back”, not only because 
Ptolemy was at work four centuries or so after Archestratus, but more 
importantly because he writes as an obdurate opponent of the Aristoxenian 
approach to harmonics; sometimes, indeed, he seriously distorts Aristoxe- 
nus views in the course of his criticisms, and cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination be represented as a reliable guide to his ideas or those of his 
followers. The second is much simpler. It takes us back to the preliminaries 
introducing Aristoxenus’ theorems about the “routes” a sequence can follow 
from notes in the pyknon, to which I promised to return (E. harm. 69.29- 
70.14). The passage begins with a very straightforward announcement: “In 
the chromatic and the enharmonic, every note participates in the pyknon” 
(El. harm. 69.29-30). Aristoxenus justification of this thesis in the lines 
that follow depends on propositions established in the preceding theo- 
rems. Some of the relevant theorems are exceedingly problematic, but we 
need not concern ourselves with the difficulties here. Assuming that they 
can be resolved, Aristoxenus’ arguments would indeed substantiate his 
superficially implausible assertion.’® My point is only that if Archestratus 
had read this part of Aristoxenus’ work, as I have suggested, or had even 
heard him expounding his ideas, which is perfectly possible, it could have 
been enough to convince him that there are no apyknoi — except, of course, 
in diatonic, and we have seen how that issue can be resolved. Perhaps he 
did not merely accept Aristoxenus thesis uncritically, but had grasped the 
force of his reasoning; and in that case he would seem (at least in this 


') Cleonides Harm. 186.5-7 Jan. Ptolemy denies this structure the status of an independ- 
ent system; in his view a transition into patterns of intervals which seem to belong to it is 
merely the result of a simple modulation between two instances of the regular two-octave 
system set in different tonoi (roughly “keys”) that are a perfect fourth apart. See Ptolemy 
Harm. 53.30-57.9 Düring. 

'®) For an attempt to unravel the difficulties, see Barker (n. 13 above), 208-222. 
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respect) to have understood the arguments of the Elementa harmonica 
better than any of his known successors." 


1.4 The Musical Significance of Archestratus Theory: The Evidence 
of Cleonides 


There is nothing in Aristoxenus’ surviving works that tells us directly why 
students of harmonics should take special interest in the aspects of a note’s 
dynamis that depend on its position in the pyknon; presumably the lost 
continuation of the Elementa harmonica would have shed some light on 
the question. The hypothesis I have offered elsewhere goes hand in hand 
with my attempt to resolve the difficulties in the problematic theorems (see 
n. 18 above), and I shall not revisit it now. But some evidence of a more 
direct kind can be found in later writers’ summary accounts of Aristoxe- 
nian doctrines, particularly in the /ntroduction to Harmonics attributed to 
Cleonides.”° This work and the first Book of Aristides Quintilianus De 
musica are generally reckoned to be our most reliable sources for details of 
Aristoxenian harmonics that are missing from our texts of the Elementa 
harmonica. On the topic of the classification of notes as barypyknoi and so 
on, however, Aristides gives little help.” 

In Cleonides the classification plays a significant part in three different 
contexts and in different sections of the text (Chapters 4, 9 and 13). The 
subject addressed in Chapter 4 is the notes of the perfect system. It begins 
by listing them by name, giving separate lists for each of the three genera 
(182.4-185.15 Jan). Next it distinguishes the fixed from the movable notes, 
and explains what the terms “fixed” and “movable” mean in this context 


(185.16-25). The third and final part of the chapter classifies first the fixed 


1) I say this because it may have been the apparent implausibility of the implied assimila- 
tion of proslambanomenos and the two nétai to the class of notes lying at the bottom of a 
pyknon, together with the obscurities of Aristoxenus’ supporting argument, that baffled 
later Aristoxenians, inducing them to modify Aristoxenus’ position and identify them as 
apyknoi. 

20) The MSS are not consistent in attributing the work to a person of this name. In some it 
appears anonymously; of the others, one attributes it to Zosimus and a few to Pappus, 
while the majority assign it, most improbably, to Euclid. All modern scholars, I think, have 
followed Jan in accepting the attribution to Cleonides, and I do so myself; but this is fairly 
unenlightening, since we know nothing whatever about him. His date might fall anywhere 
between the first and third centuries AD; I am inclined to place him earlier rather than later 
in this period. 

2D For the main passage in which they appear see Aristides Quintilianus De mus. 9.13-26. 
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and then the movable notes under the headings with which we are con- 
cerned (186.1-187.2). It tells us that some of the fixed notes are barypyknoi 
and some apyknoi, and specifies which they are;” and it goes on to divide 
the movable notes into three kinds, the mesopyknoi, the oxypyknoi and the 
diatonoi,” once again giving a complete list of the notes that fall into each 
category.” Since Cleonides draws only two kinds of distinction between 
notes and anatomises this one so meticulously, he apparently thought it of 
some importance, but we do not yet know why. 

Chapter 9 considers the number of different ways there are of arranging 
the constituent intervals of the three primary concords consistently with 
the principles of harmonics, to produce the various schémata (“shapes”) or 
eidé (“forms”) of systems spanning a fourth, a fifth and an octave. Here 
the classification comes into play as a means whereby the different forms 
of these systems can be specified. Thus the first form of the fourth, for 
instance, is specified as the one lying between two barypyknoi, the second 
as that lying between two mesopyknoi, and the third as that lying between 
two oxypyknoi (examples are provided in all three cases), since, Cleonides 
says, “in the enharmonic and the chromatic the schémata of the concords 
are grasped (AapBdvetar) by reference to their relation to the pyknon”.*® 
This approach is different from the one used by Aristoxenus himself in this 
context, though they are related. The very last lines of the Elementa har- 
monica that survive before the MSS texts break off enumerate and identify 
the forms of the fourth. They do not use the terminology of barypyknoi, 


2» Cleonides treats the note mesé as a barypyknos, which (unless we pursue the complex 
strategy of the Aristoxenian theorems I have called “problematic”) is clearly true only in one 
of the two “perfect systems”. This is evidently what Bacchius has in mind (Harm. 34) when 
he classifies this note as “barypyknos in the conjunctions, apyknos in the disjunctions”. 

29 The diatonos is the higher of the two movable notes in a diatonic tetrachord. The main 
reason why the lower of the two is not also given special treatment is that in the diatonic 
systems which Cleonides has in mind, the interval between it and the bottom of the tetra- 
chord is the same as it is in the chromatic genus. The lower movable notes in diatonic and 
chromatic tetrachords are therefore treated as identical, and are jointly assimilated to the 
category of the mesopyknoi. I shall mention another consideration below. 

4) Similar information, though with less detail, is given by Aristides Quintilianus (n. 21 
above). 

29 Cleonides, like Aristoxenus, uses both terms in exactly the same sense; e.g. 195.4 (sché- 
mata), 195.9 (eide). 

6) Cleonides 195.9-17, cf. Bacchius Harm. 27. As Cleonides goes on to explain, the forms 
are differently identified in the case of the diatonic, where they are specified by reference to 
the position (or positions) of the semitone. 
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oxypyknoi and so on, nor do they identify notes by their positions in the 
pyknon, as was done a few pages earlier in Aristoxenus text. But the pyknon 
is still a point of reference. “The first form is that in which the pyknon is at 
the bottom, the second is that in which a diesis lies on each side of the 
ditone, and the third is that in which the pyknon is above the ditone’.’” By 
comparison with Cleonides’, this formulation is a little cumbersome, and 
would have become more obtrusively so when Aristoxenus went on, as no 
doubt he did, to write in the same vein about the more numerous and 
complex forms of the fifth and the octave. It would appear that the neater 
formulation was devised by his successors, drawing on the classification 
used by Aristoxenus in a passage we looked at above (El. harm. 69.29- 
72.28), while replacing his descriptive phrases with newly-coined adjec- 
tives (barypyknos for “the lowest note of the pyknon”, and so on). 

In this passage of Cleonides, then, the classification has a role in pinning 
down the details of structures which are of real musical significance; but it 
is not obvious that it has any such importance in itself. It is simply a useful 
analytic instrument in the theorist’s conceptual tool-box. The situation is 
rather different when we come to Chapter 13, where Cleonides’ topic is 
metabolé, “modulation”. He identifies four types of metabolé, modulation 
of genus, of system, of tonos or “key” and of melodic composition (melo- 
poiia); the one that concerns us is the third, which is also the one to which 
other theorists pay the most attention. Modulation of tonos can be (and 
was) conceived in either or both of two ways. We can think of it, first, as a 
shift in the course of a composition between identically formed scales set 
at different pitches; alternatively, we can focus on the alteration in the pat- 
tern of intervals that appears in the same range of pitch on each side of the 
moment of modulation. Thus in the music familiar to us (if we again 
ignore aspects of it that depend on principles of harmonic progression) a 
melody that modulates between C major and G major can be conceived as 
shifting the same scale-structure up through a perfect fifth or down through 


2”) Aristoxenus El, harm. 74.18-22. Aristoxenus is again writing in terms that apply straight- 
forwardly only to the enharmonic genus, in which a tetrachord consists of two quarter-tones 
and a ditone. When the two quarter-tones are placed side by side they constitute the pyknon. 
Hence Aristoxenus does not refer to the pyknon when identifying the second form, since if 
the quarter-tones lie on opposite sides of the ditone, no two successive intervals combine to 
form a pyknon, which must by definition occupy less than half the span of a perfect fourth. 
(In Aristoxenian theory the fourth has a span of two and a half tones.) 
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a perfect fourth, or as rearranging the sequence of intervals that occupies 
the pitch-range between (for instance) a lower and a higher C. 

We need to consider only one of the points that Cleonides makes about 
modulations of tonos. It begins from the assertion that when the two sys- 
tems involved have more in common, a modulation between them is “more 
melodic”, and when they have less it is “more unmelodic”.”* This, he says, 
is because it is essential in any modulation for the tonoi on either side of 
the modulation to share some common ground, which may be a note or 
an interval or a system (that is, in this context, a sequence of intervals 
arranged in some particular pattern). “The common ground (koinénia) is 
grasped,” he goes on, “on the basis of a similarity between notes; for when 
notes which are the same in their relation to the pyknon coincide with one 
another in the modulations, the modulation is melodic, and when they are 
not the same it is unmelodic” (205.19-206.2). 

The gist of Cleonides’ thesis is not hard to grasp. If a modulation is to 
strike its hearers as “melodic” (we might say “musically intelligible”), the 
systems between which the melody shifts must have a certain amount in 
common; otherwise it will seem awkward and abrupt, not so much a trans- 
formation of the original system as a plunge into completely alien territory. 
When notes in the first system coincide in pitch with notes in the second 
that have the same position in the pyknon, it can be guaranteed that some 
sequences of intervals available in each of the two systems will also coin- 
cide; this is shown by Aristoxenus’ theorems about the “routes” that can 
be taken from each note of the pyknon at El. harm. 69.29-72.28. It is also 
the case that the modulations which Cleonides identifies as particularly 
“melodic”, where the two systems are set a perfect fifth, a perfect fourth 
or a whole tone apart, are indeed ones in which a substantial number of 
notes identically related to the pyknon fall on the same pitches in each of 
the two tonoi.”” 


28) Cleonides 205.16-18. His terms for “more melodic” and “more unmelodic”, gupedcotepar 
and éxweA€otepat, are comparatives of the adjectives that Aristoxenus uses (as also do 
many later writers) to designate patterns of notes or intervals which do or do not conform 
to the laws of harmonics; they appear in this form, translated as “melodic” and “unme- 
lodic”, in the sentence quoted from Cleonides at the end of this paragraph. 

29 Cleonides Harm. 205.13-14. When we modulate between two fifteen-note systems a 
perfect fourth apart, for instance, there will be eight such coincidences; by contrast, in a 
modulation between systems a semitone apart there will be none; see the diagram in Barker 
(n. 13 above), 220-21. 
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I have argued elsewhere (see n. 18 above) that it was in connection with 
modulations between tonoi that Aristoxenus put his theorems about “routes” 
to work, and that his approach is faithfully reflected in that of Cleonides 
(though we can be sure that Aristoxenus would have developed it at greater 
length). I need not press that argument here. What is more important is that 
in this context a note’s relation to the pyknon acquires genuine musical sig- 
nificance, since the aesthetic effect of a modulation depends on the way in 
which notes so characterised are treated by the composer. He may, of course, 
trust his own impressions without recourse to theory; and he may sometimes 
deliberately choose to make his melody modulate in an unusually startling 
manner. But if he wants to be sure about the musical credentials of his cre- 
ations, he needs to think about the notes of the systems he deploys in their 
guises as barypyknoi, mesopyknoi and oxypyknoi, and to pay attention to the 
Aristoxenian “routes” to which they can lead. It is in any case on them that 
the effects of his modulations will depend, whether he knows it or not. 

There is at least one other piece of evidence to support the view that in 
treating a note’s relation to the pyknon as crucial to its identity, the Aristox- 
enians were focussing on something recognised as significant by Greek 
musicians themselves. It comes from their systems of musical notation, 
whose origins and main outlines certainly pre-date Aristoxenus and are 
independent of him, though his brand of theory may have had some influ- 
ence on the form they finally took. The details are too complex and techni- 
cal to be examined here.” What is clear, however, is that the allocation of 
a symbol to a note did not depend wholly on its pitch, or on the sizes of 
the intervals between it and its neighbours. It is not surprising that the 
barypyknoi in each of the three genera are notated in the same way, since 
they are fixed notes and their pitches in any given context are identical. 
What is more striking is that the note which is the mesopyknos or its dia- 
tonic counterpart in a given tetrachord takes the same symbol regardless of 
genus, though the interval between it and the barypyknos varies according 
to the genus of the scale; and that the oxypyknoi in enharmonic and chro- 
matic, which are also placed at different intervals from their neighbours, 
are again represented by the same symbol. (Here the convention for the 


30) For a brief account of the notations and their origins, see M.L. West, Ancient Greek 
Music, Oxford 1992, 254-63. A masterly study by Stefan Hagel, illuminating many prob- 
lems in Greek musical history and practice as well as the notations themselves, is due to be 


published soon by Cambridge University Press. 
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corresponding diatonic note is different, but it too is not what one would 
expect if only the pitches of the notes or the sizes of the intervals were 
involved.*') It seems certain that the notations were not devised by 
abstractly-minded theorists but by professional musicians themselves, for 
their own purposes and with an eye to their own conceptions of the identi- 
ties of the notes which their symbols represented. ‘The classifications we 
have found in Aristoxenus, Archestratus, Cleonides and others in their 
tradition are therefore not merely artificial aids to theoretical reflection; 
they articulate distinctions inherent in the musicians’ own understanding 
of the materials with which they worked. 


Part 2: Archestratus and the Relation between wouoikn and 
puocogia 


2.1 The Comments of Philodemus 


It is time to return to the boldly stated thesis attributed to Archestratus in 
the passage of Porphyry. Despite the points I have just been making, I 
suspect that if a professional musician of Archestratus’ time had been faced 
with the assertion that in all his virtuosic musical gymnastics he was pro- 
ducing no more than three different notes, he would have found it more 
amusing or irritating than instructive. I have tried to shed a little light on 
its meaning, but no matter what precise interpretation we put on it, its 
conceptually reductive perspective seems to mark it as a product of abstract 
or philosophical reflection, rather than of a mind focussed on issues of an 
exclusively or primarily musicological sort. This fits well with the picture 
that emerges from the report of Philodemus which I mentioned at the 
beginning of this paper. It runs as follows.” 


Oi dé nepi tov ApYEOTPATOV, kai PLIADGOGE ALYOVTES civar tç MOVGIKNS TH nepi THC 
poviç kai PUOyyov PboEws Kai SLAOTHUATOS kal TOV ópoiwv, &vETOPEVNTOT TIVES 
Noav, ody OTL LOvov Eig GAAOTPLMOTaTHV éveBaivov Bewpiav Kai narldapiMdac 


31) 


The conventions are lucidly explained in West (n. 27 above), 255-57. 

32 I reproduce Delattre’s text without his indications of letters that have been emended or 
supplied, all of which involve very minor and secure alterations, and without reproducing, 
as he does, the division into lines that is found in the papyrus. For the reference to the pas- 
sage see n. 2 above; and see also the “Notes complémentaires” in D. Delattre, Philodéme de 


Gadara: sur la Musique vol. 2, Paris 2007, 435-36. 
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9 a, e ~ d ~ A ~ A 3 [A > Ul b2 by A 4, , 
EAGAODV ÙTÈP ADTOV KAI TPOG THV EXLOTHUNV &XPNOTOG, HAAG kat 510T1 LOVOL 
ALEDHVAVTO LOVOLKTV thv tTobtwv Dewpiav. 


Archestratus and his followers, who say that the parts of musical studies concerned with 
the nature of the voice, the note, the interval and other such things are philosophical 
matters, are people who should not be tolerated, not only because they have set out on 
utterly irrelevant theorising, and have babbled about these things childishly in a way 
that is useless to the science, but also because they are the only people to have declared 
that the study of these matters is mousiké. 


The grounds on which Philodemus is attacking Archestratus are not 
entirely clear, and before proceeding further I need to outline the view 
I take about one controversial point. Daniel Delattre, the editor of 
the most recent edition of the De musica, contends that Philodemus is 
accusing Archestratus of contradicting himself. Commenting on the word 
&AAotpiwtatnv, which he interprets as meaning “alien to philosophy’, 
he asserts that Philodemus “dénonce l’incohérence flagrante de l'école 
d’Archestratos qui, tout en reconnaissant que les préoccupations des 
théoriciens de la musique recoupent en partie celles des philosophes, se 
cantonne de fait dans la théorie musicale et proclame que celle-ci rend 
compte de tout, même du ‘philosophique’ ”. He returns to this thesis in his 
comment on the closing words of Philodemus’ critique. “Philodéme 
dénonce ici Pincohérence d’Archestratos qui, tout reconnaissant comme 
‘philosophiques’ certaines parties de la théorie musicale, proclamait que la 
musique n'avait pas besoin de... la philosophie”.* 

But I can see no good reason for interpreting the text in this way, which 
seems to import into it a good deal more than it says. Philodemus does not 
pull his punches, and if he had thought that Archestratus’ position was 
self-contradictory he would almost certainly have said so explicitly. It seems 
to me much more probable that the last clause of the passage means simply 
that Archestratus and his followers were the only people to include “philo- 
sophical” reflections on the nature of the voice, the note, and so on under 
the heading of mousiké; and this by no means implies that music or musi- 
cal theory needs no assistance from aspects of philosophy which it does not 
itself contain. The passage as a whole, as I understand it, gives two reasons 
for dismissing Archestratus’ work: first, the reflections on the nature of 
notes and other such things which he calls “philosophical” do not really 
amount to specimens of philosophy; and secondly, even if they did, 


33) Delattre (n. 2 above), 267 nn. 2-3. The “...” preceding the last two words is his own. 
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musical theory has no business dabbling in such matters. In that case when 
Philodemus accuses Archestratus of embarking on a piece of &AAotpLataTH 
Qewpia, he must mean (for the first reason) that it is alien to mousiké, not 
to philosophy. The epistémé to which he says it is useless will be musical 
science if he has the second reason in mind, but philosophy if he is think- 
ing of the first (on the grounds that what such people say amounts only to 
“childish babbling”); and it is the second reason that motivates what he 
says in the last clause of the passage. 


2.2 Definition, Matter and Form 


On this interpretation the passage fits smoothly into its immediate con- 
text, since Philodemus devotes the whole stretch of argument in which it 
is embedded (col. 135.23-140.14) to a series of attacks on the claim 
advanced by various musical theorists and echoed by Diogenes of Babylon 
that their subject has substantial philosophical value. But we need to ask 
whether he gives us any clues about the specific aspects of philosophy to 
which Archestratus thought that his theories contributed. I suggest that we 
can find some promising indications if we combine the passage I have 
quoted with one that appears a little earlier in the text, at col. 135.24-35. 
Here Philodemus records that according to Diogenes, harmonic theory 
contributes to the development of understanding (obveoig) through its 
construction of “definitions, divisions and demonstrations”, and so far as 
I can tell from my study of the rather mutilated text, his criticisms of this 
view focus especially on the claim about definitions. If we now turn back 
to the passage on Archestratus, while remembering that Diogenes was 
using his work as an example of the kind of theorising he had in mind, we 
can see that the project of definition is likely to have been heavily involved 
in it. The enquiries which Archestratus characterised as “philosophical” 
were concerned, we are told, with the “nature”, gboic, of the voice, the 
note, the interval and so on; and it is only to be expected that the goal of 
an investigation of something’s nature will be an appropriate definition. 
There would be nothing surprising or unusual about the fact, if it was 
one, that Archestratus made some attempt to define the items he is said to 
have studied. The writings of the harmonic theorists are packed with such 
definitions, and there were frequent controversies about their minutiae. 


* For an elaborate example in which rival definitions of the note are discussed, see Por- 
phyry Jn Ptol. Harm. 86.2-87.19. 
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What arouses Philodemus’ ire is apparently Archestratus’ explicit charac- 
terisation of his definitions, or the reasoning surrounding them, as 
“philosophical”; and if we now return to the passage of Porphyry from 
which we began, we may be able to pick up some hints about the way in 
which he tried to justify this description. Underlying his specific claims 
about the notes is the thesis that the identity of any note depends entirely 
on what he calls its form, and that its pitch, in particular, is irrelevant, 
since even in the context of a single scale, items that he regards as instances 
of the very same note will appear at several different pitches. 

Now we have seen that the general line of thought involved here is 
derived fairly directly from Aristoxenus, but that the terminology is differ- 
ent, replacing Aristoxenus’ references to a note’s “function”, ddvaytc, with 
allusions to its “form”, eiSog. Given that the latter term already had a well- 
established and quite different use in harmonic theory, we may reasonably 
suppose that Archestratus thought he had good reasons for making the 
change, and it is not too hard to guess what they were. Since he was plainly 
following in Aristoxenus’ footsteps, and may even have been one of his 
students in the Lyceum, the “philosophy” to which he was committed was 
presumably Aristotelian, at least in its outlines, and his understanding of 
the concepts of Sbvapic and eidog will have had a Peripatetic flavour. The 
term vaus may then have struck him as inappropriate for the purpose 
he had in mind, that is, for specifying what a note actually and essentially 
is, since in Aristotelian usage it often refers to a mere potentiality and is 
directly contrasted with its “actuality”. We can go a step further. In Aristo- 
tles writings the notion of form, etc, goes hand in hand with its corre- 
late, An, “matter”, and the matter in which a note is instantiated must 
evidently be a sound with some determinate pitch. Thus in denying that a 
note’s pitch has any bearing on what it is, and insisting that it should be 
defined by reference to its form alone, Archestratus is implicitly excluding 
from the definition any allusion to its matter. 

Aristotle’s discussions of the question whether definitions should be 
couched in terms of form, matter, or a combination of the two are well 
known, and I shall not discuss them in detail here. The point I want to 
make is that if — as I am suggesting — Archestratus drew attention to issues 
of this sort in connection with his own definitions, he was involving him- 
self in problems with an undeniably philosophical pedigree. He also had 
Aristotle’s authority for the belief that he was not the first musical theorist 
to do so, since in one of the passages where these issues emerge Aristotle 
mentions Archytas as a champion of one approach to the issue, stating that 
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he propounded definitions in terms referring to both matter and form, and 
giving examples of them.” They are not, admittedly, definitions of terms 
relevant to music; and I have indicated elsewhere my doubts about the 
attempt of Carl Huffman, in his magnificent study of Archytas, to credit 
him with a substantial “theory of definition” and to link it with aspects of 
his work in harmonics.” But that is unimportant. All that matters is that 
Archestratus could readily have inferred from the passage in the Metaphysics 
that Archytas had indeed entered into the debate in which Aristotle was 
involved, and that at least in so far as the definition of a note is concerned 
he evidently rejected the Archytan position as Aristotle describes it. 

The suggestion that Archestratus involved himself in this debate may be 
thought unduly speculative, and I shall no doubt be compounding my 
crimes by proposing that he always or even sometimes represented himself 
as a champion of definitions set exclusively in terms of form. But let us 
pursue these notions a little further. Philodemus specifies two other items 
whose “natures” this theorist investigated in what he took to be a philo- 
sophical manner, pov, “voice”, and didotmpa, “interval”; and at least so 
far as the second of these is concerned, there was ample room for discus- 
sion on very similar lines to those involved in Archestratus’ treatment of 
the note. Once again the starting-point is in Aristoxenus. The only explicit 
definition of “interval” that he gives looks quite straightforward: d1d0mpa 
©’ oti tò brò úo OBdyyov pıouévov UN thv aùthv táo eXOvTOV, “an 
interval is that which is bounded by two notes which do not have the same 
pitch” (EL harm. 15.24-25). It would be easy to assume that any such 
interval is to be defined by its extent, which Aristoxenus (unlike Pythago- 
rean and Platonist theorists) always represents as a quasi-linear “distance” 
and to which he attaches a “size” (uéye8oc). But elsewhere Aristoxenus 
repeatedly distinguishes musical intervals from the sizes which they have 
in their particular instantiations, just as he distinguishes notes from the 
pitches assigned to them in particular compositions or performances. 

Thus in the course of a polemic against people who suppose that the 
culmination or “limit” (népaç) of harmonic understanding consists in 
the capacity to write melodies in a notation, he argues that the notation 
indicates only the peyé8n of the intervals and fails to distinguish all their 


39 Aristotle Metaphysics 1043a 14-26. 

°° C.A. Huffman, Archytas of Tarentum: Pythagorean, Philosopher and Mathematician King, 
Cambridge 2005, especially 74-76, 490-505; see also my review in Oxford Studies in Ancient 
Philosophy 2006, 297-321, in particular 314-318. 
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more important attributes (39.26-40.11); and in response to some bone- 
headed listeners who have not understood what he says about incomposite 
intervals (gobvOeta Staothpata), he tells them that their “ignorance” 
stems from their failure to grasp the difference between an incomposite 
interval and an incomposite péye8oc (60.19-61.4). As that passage makes 
clear, an interval should not be specified by its size, but by reference to the 
names of the notes at its boundaries; and the same thesis, supplied with 
extensive argumentative support, emerges very clearly from an elaborate 
piece of reasoning at 68.2-69.28. The essential point is that an interval 
acquires what we might call its melodic nature or meaning not from its size 
but from its place in a scale. This is determined by the identities of the 
notes that bound it, defined in turn by their 6uvepetc; and these can retain 
their identities while the size of the gap between them changes.*” In one 
sentence in Book 2, Aristoxenus explicitly attributes duvets to the inter- 
vals themselves.’ It seems very probable indeed, especially in the light of 
his substitution of the term eidoc for Aristoxenus’ óva in his account 
of the notes, that Archestratus would have regarded what identifies and 
defines an interval as its form; the size which it happened to have in any of 
its concrete occurrences would serve, presumably, as its matter. 

The remaining item in Philodemus’ list is voice (gwvy), a word used by 
Aristoxenus and his followers to refer to the sound of an instrument as well 
as that made by a singer or a speaker. One might think it unlikely that 
anyone would have offered a definition of it from which all trace of “mat- 
ter” (in this case sound) had been eliminated. But Aristoxenus makes no 
attempt to define it. In his one full-dress discussion of the subject (8.13- 
10.24) what he is trying to clarify is the way in which the singing voice 
moves in the dimension of pitch, and how this is distinguished from 
another way of moving which, he says, is the one we use in speech; and 
he describes the two as different “forms” (i5é01) of movement. He refers 
nowhere in this discussion to sound as such; he treats the project of speci- 
fying its nature in material terms as irrelevant to harmonics, since he is 


3”) This thesis is at work in the passage just cited, 68.2-69.28, and often elsewhere. At 
22.22-27.14, for instance, Aristoxenus painstakingly works out the sizes of the “ranges” 
(toro) over which the notes bounding such intervals can move, insisting along the way 
that the number of positions available for such a note within the relevant range is unlim- 
ited, &metpot ciori tov &ptÂðuóv (26.13-27). 

38) 33.6-9, where Macran’s emendation of the text is unnecessary and misleading. 
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concerned only with the phenomena in the guise in which we hear them;°” 
and he never offers any description even of “sound-as-perceived”. What 
matters to him is only the special “form” taken by the voice’s movement in 
the context of melody. Even if Archestratus had not been a devoted Aris- 
toxenian it would have been unsurprising if he had followed Aristoxenus 
in this respect, since the passage was repeatedly echoed or paraphrased in 
later treatises, even by “Pythagorean” theorists such as Nicomachus; I have 
come across at least a dozen examples. 


2.3 Porphyrys Further Discussion: The Criteria of Reason and 


Sense-Perception 


My arguments so far have depended throughout on the evident affinities 
between Archestratus work, as represented in Porphyry’s report, and that 
of Aristoxenus. But Didymus, Porphyry’s principal witness on questions 
about the criteria, draws a sharp distinction between the two theorists’ 
approaches. Each of them, he says, uses both the criterion of sense-percep- 
tion and that of reason in making judgements in the field of harmonics, 
but whereas Aristoxenus gives precedence to perception Archestratus 
reverses the order; in his work it is reason that takes pride of place.*° Every- 
thing we know about Didymus suggests that he is a reliable witness and a 
perceptive commentator. Porphyry agrees with his diagnosis, and in the 
second part of the passage from which we began he offers some observa- 
tions in its support. 


À ovpBaiver Sù todtov ypola pév Kai tH aicOjoet Kpitnpta, énei Sixa adtiic ob 
äv PAVEIN EKAOTOV TOV EiANLEVOV, oiov 6 te pOóyyoç Kai tò civar TpEic Ev TOKVO 
uóvov yOPAC adtOD. PeBarodtar yap toto ià TOD NUKVOV TPdc TOKVG u tiðechar 
unte GAov ute uépos. tò pévtor Dempnua SAov AoyiKHc OvviKtar tå te yàp TOV 
8oyyav Eidn, ötı to1adt’ oti, AOyw Bewpettar, nel taEEIc eioi TIVES tG OYEDEWS 
QUTOV: TO TE GUUMEPAGHA, Ws einetv, TOD Bewphuatoçs — GoMLOTIKMTEPOV OV TO 
Aéyetv tò etdo0c uóvov POdyyou Kal <tò> vontov otac &ànoMnetv adtó — STAOV dic 
éott AoyiKov GAov, SOev Kai odtoç 6 tpónoç SedetyOw evtedOev. 


In this way it turns out that on the one hand he uses sense-perception as a criterion 
too, since without it the particular items that he adopts would not be apparent, the 
note, for example, and <the thesis that> there are only three places for it in the pyknon. 
For this is confirmed through <the proposition that> a pyknon is not placed next to a 


39 See especially 12.4-19, 32.17-28. 
4 Didymus quoted at Porphyry 26.27-29, 27.18-28.23. 
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pyknon either as a whole or in part. The theorem as a whole, however, is put together 
on the basis of reason (ogikés); for <the proposition that> the forms of the notes are of 
these sorts is worked out by reason, since they are specific orderings of the relation 
between the notes. And what one might call the “conclusion” of the theorem — since 
it is rather sophistic to speak only of the form of a note and thus to leave it as some- 
thing purely intelligible (oéton) — is obviously based wholly on reason. From this, 
then, let this approach, too, have been shown (27.7-16). 


As I said earlier, it is clear that what Porphyry gives us in this passage are 
almost exclusively his own inferences, based on the information about 
Archestratus that he has previously provided. But he makes one small addi- 
tion to the information itself, since when he explains in the second sen- 
tence how the thesis that there are only three places for a note in the pyknon 
is confirmed, he is presumably recording the way in which Archestratus 
confirmed it. An equally acceptable translation of the beginning of the 
sentence, in fact, would be “For he confirms this through...”, assigning 
the verb BeBarodta1 to the middle voice instead of the passive. What this 
shows is that Archestratus was indeed drawing on the passage of Aristoxe- 
nus that deals with the “routes” from each of the notes of the pyknon, since 
there we find the same “confirmation” in almost the same words: “It is easy 
to grasp that there are three places for the notes in the pyknon, since neither 
a pyknon nor a part of it is placed next to a pyknon. It is clear that for 
this reason there will not be more places for notes than has been said” 
(El. harm. 70.15-20). 

In the context of Porphyry’s discussion this seems strange. The thesis 
which is confirmed in this way is one whose adoption by Archestratus, 
according to Porphyry, shows that he sometimes relies on the criterion of 
perception. But the process of establishing it in this way is evidently not 
grounded in perception alone; it involves reasoning. Furthermore, the 
confirming proposition itself cannot be regarded as recording a straightfor- 
ward perceptual datum, and Aristoxenus offers an argumentative proof of 
it in the first theorem in the series in El. harm. Book 3, where it is derived 
from the most fundamental of the high-level principles of his harmonic 
theory.*! It is true that the principle itself, like all Aristoxenus’ principles, 
must ultimately be rooted in sense-perception. He explicitly rejects recourse 
to principles excogitated through reason alone; all of them have to be 


4) EJ harm. 62.33-63.5. For a statement of the principle and an indication of its impor- 
tance see 53.33-54.11. 
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reached through a procedure close to the one that Aristotle describes in the 
last chapter of the Posterior Analytics, by induction or abstraction from 
repeated perceptual experiences.” But that does not alter the fact that the 
propositions to which Porphyry draws attention are established /ogikés, by 
reasoned arguments. 

There seems, then, to be some confusion in Porphyry’s line of thought 
at this point. But there is no doubt about the passage’s general tendency. 
When he says in the first sentence that “on the one hand” Archestratus uses 
perception as a criterion “too”, the expressions “on the one hand” (uév) 
and “too” (kai) must be looking forward to what follows, that is, to the 
“however” (uévtot) of the third sentence. The sense of the first statement is 
in effect concessive: “while it is true that he also uses perception as a crite- 
rion, the theorem as a whole is put together on the basis of reason”. What 
Porphyry is primarily trying to show is that although Archestratus does not 
dispense with sense-perception entirely, he is one of those who “assign a 
certain priority to reason”, as Didymus had put it in the remark quoted 
directly from his work (26.28-29). His contention rests partly on the 
unsurprising fact that the “theorem” enunciated by Archestratus — which 
must, as the sequel shows, be the argument concluding that there are only 
three notes, or “forms” of note, not the Aristoxenian theorem to which 
Porphyry has just referred — is a “logical” or “rational” construction. Plainly 
it is not simply a report about a perceptual impression. But the parenthesis 
in the penultimate sentence suggests another point too, that the “form” to 
which Archestratus refers, and which according to Porphyry’s account he 
apparently treated as constituting the whole of what a note is, is something 
accessible only to the mind, not to the senses. 

The passage of Porphyry seems to treat Archestratus’ view about notes as 
representative of his whole approach to harmonics; it provides the grounds 
for his assent to the judgment of Didymus that Archestratus was one of 
those who gave reason precedence over sense-perception in their studies in 
the discipline. It is of course unsurprising that the assignment of priority 
to reason should be coupled with an emphasis on form, given that both 
Plato and Aristotle, along with many other philosophers, regularly credit 
reason with a grasp on form, and associate sense-perception with matter. 
It seems fairly clear that it was because Archestratus gave pride of place in 


42 See for instance his scathing remarks about people who devise explanations grounded in 


reason alone at El. harm. 32.19-28, and his positive assertions at 43.25-44.20. 
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his musical theory to abstract arguments based on reasoning rather than 
empirical observation, leading to conclusions about the “forms” of various 
ingredients of melody (perhaps particularly, as I have suggested, when for- 
mulating and justifying his definitions), that his approach, rooted though 
it was in the work of Aristoxenus, struck the later commentators as distinct 
from that of his predecessor. 

As my earlier remarks have suggested, and as will be clear from an inspec- 
tion of the Elementa harmonica, the topics on which we are told that Arches- 
tratus pronounced — voice, note and interval — are ones whose treatment 
could very plausibly be represented as “philosophical”, based primarily on 
reasoning and concerned with form, without any substantial departure 
from Aristoxenus own discussions of them.*? All that is needed is a shift in 
emphasis, drawing attention to the roles played in them by logically con- 
structed demonstrations (&nodetEeic), to their focus, in Aristotelian terms, 
on form by contrast with matter, and to the essential nexus between form 
and reason. Some methodological remarks by Aristoxenus himself could be 
exploited in this connection. &vayetar 8’ ù npayuateia eic úo, Etc te thv 
AKOTV Kai cic thv SLAVOLQV. TH MEV yàp &kof kpivopev TH TOV SLKOTHUATOV 
ueyéðn, tH dé Stavoia Gewpodpev tac tobtwv Svvemerc: “The enquiry depends 
on two things, hearing and reason. For through hearing we judge the sizes 
of the intervals, and through reason we apprehend their dvvaperc” (El. 
harm. 33.4-9). In Archestratus’ work these dSuvapetc become etdn, “forms”, 
as we have seen, and tvora (rather than Aoyog) is Aristoxenus regular 
term for thought grounded in reasoning rather than in direct observation, 
“reason” in the sense intended by Didymus and Porphyry. In justifying his 
claim that some aspects of musical theory are “philosophical” Archestratus 
need have done little more than to focus attention on the character of 
important sections of the Elementa harmonica. 


43) Aristoxenus Elementa harmonica has many prominent features that are drawn directly 
from a philosopher’s repertoire, in an entirely uncontroversial sense of the elastic term 
“philosopher”. Compare Porphyry 4.18-21, where he says of Ptolemy that he took “the 
philosophy of the ancient writers” as his most important starting-point, and then adds that 
the earlier Pythagoreans and Aristoxenians also “enhanced the scientific aspect of their 
theories” (tò éxiotnpoviKov év tais Bewpiatg ovvnvEnoav) by drawing on this source. 
Substantial portions of Porphyry’s own discussions are concerned with central issues in 


epistemology, logic and kindred branches of philosophy. 
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2.4 Closing Reflections 


But in its historical context the claim has more significance than this sug- 
gests. Archestratus work belongs to the Peripatetic tradition, and by 
the time he was writing (on any reasonable estimate of his date), the 
researches of Aristotle’s successors had shifted away, for the most part, from 
core areas of philosophy, and had dispersed themselves over a range of 
specialised sciences and other disciplines. The territories normally thought 
of as central to philosophy were left in non-Aristotelian hands, most prom- 
inently those of Platonists, Epicureans and Stoics. What Archestratus 
seems to have argued is that at least one of the disciplines to which Peripa- 
tetics were now devoting their efforts involved no abandonment of phi- 
losophy; that philosophy was embedded in the discipline and was indeed 
essential to it. Conceivably he went further, and maintained that philo- 
sophical issues only become seriously significant in their application to the 
particular “kinds” that form the subject-matters of specialised scientific 
enquiries. This would be a defensible position for an Aristotelian to adopt, 
and it would be interesting to know whether such attitudes emerged among 
specialists in other post-Aristotelian sciences. But I cannot pursue that 
question here. 

If Archestratus was trying to show that sciences of the kind he was con- 
cerned with should be reckoned as major players in the philosophical 
arena, his pronouncements seem to have fallen on deaf ears. The specialised 
work of Aristotle’s successors made little impact on the major philosophi- 
cal movements of the Hellenistic period. If he also hoped that his efforts 
would integrate Aristoxenian harmonics, in particular, more closely with 
mainstream philosophy, the later history of the tradition would have dis- 
appointed him. All our evidence about it in the later Hellenistic and 
Roman periods indicates that it survived almost exclusively either as a rou- 
tine target for the criticisms of mathematical theorists, or in unappetising 
summaries of received doctrine, sometimes presented as dismal textbooks 
for unfortunate school-children. Aristoxenians in those periods made very 
few new contributions to their science’s content and none at all to reflec- 
tions on its epistemological or metaphysical foundations; their treatises 
preserve no traces even of Aristoxenus’ own discussions of such matters. 
No one we know of followed the path indicated by Archestratus, and he 
was largely forgotten; harmonics and philosophy walked hand in hand 
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only in the domains of the triumphant Pythagoreans and Platonists, and 
in the ethical writings of Stoics who drew on their ideas.“ 


Appendix: The Text of Porphyry In Ptol. Harm. 26.30-27.7 


Ovd« dypeiov 8’ &v cin napexPatikatEepov kai tovtov oagnvicar TOV tpónrov čveka 
Siopiopod tOv võv piv yperwSOv. cnognvdpevos yàp oðtoç tpelç civar TOdS 
ovuravtac p8dyyous, Bapúnvkvov, ókúnvkvov, [27.1] &uoinrvkvov, BaporuKvov LEV 
ào’ OD rokvóv EoTLV Ext tò Bapò Beivar, 6EdnvKvov 8’ évavtins ¿É oð nvkvóv EOTIV 
èni tò 0&0 Oeivat, àuoinvkvov Sé tov petald® tobtwv Exovtd ono ėvõéxeoðar: Kai 
èv évi pOóyyô KatéyecOar, éneiðh Svvatdv éott TAEtovs táosiç toðtov <déyec9a1> 
Kal TAEEQL èv aùtats éñoc Evdc eiðovs pevoúvong tiG TÅOEOG, OG <ÖVvatTÒv THC 
dndtac> åuootépac Kai <thv> rapapéony Kai Tis NAGA TOLAdTAS òčëvrýrvovç eivat 
pBdyyous, OV OF] EKEivOS. 


I pointed out earlier that the positions in the pyknon which the text, as we 
have it, assigns to the barypyknos and the oxypyknos are reversed in all other 
writings that mention them. It is true that the relevant terminology is 
apparently post-Aristoxenian and may conceivably have originated with 
Archestratus himself, who in that case would have been free to deploy it 
however he wished. But the usage indicated in the text is clearly counter- 
intuitive, and if Archestratus was indeed its pioneer one would have expected 
writers who subsequently adopted it to treat the terms in the same way as he 
did. We therefore need to consider whether the text is at fault; and it could 
in fact be emended quite simply to give a sense in line with the later tradi- 
tion. Instead of BapbruKvov pév dg’ ob roKvév gotw at 27.1 we could read 
for instance BapbrvKvov uèv Ov nvkvoô otv, and make a parallel change 
in the clause about the oxypyknos at 27.2.*° The sense would then be: “the 


44) See especially A.A. Long, “The Harmonics of Stoic Virtue”, in his Stoic Studies, Cam- 
bridge 1996, 202-223. 

) See n. 7 above. 

46) David Creese has pointed out to me that if these emendations are correct, the corrup- 
tions in the text will probably have developed through at least two stages, “a first in which 
oD was written for öv, and a second in which the prepositions were added to make sense of 
the genitives”. He adds that in this case it is interesting that two different prepositions are 
inserted instead of the same one twice. I am very grateful to Dr Creese for these and other 
comments on a draft of this paper. One might perhaps argue that the variation of the 
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barypyknos is that which one can place on the lower side of a pyknon, and 
the oxypyknos is that which one can place on the upper side of a pyknon”. 

But we are not yet out of the woods. A few lines later Porphyry attributes 
to Archestratus a statement which names certain notes that are oxypyknoi 
by way of examples. Here the text is certainly in some disarray, if only 
because the adjective &ugotépas (“both”) has no noun to qualify. Düring 
solves the problem by inserting tàç bxétac, giving the sense “both of the 
hypatai”; and the two notes called Aypatai, which lie at the bottom of their 
respective tetrachords, are indeed oxypyknoi by the eccentric standards of 
the received text of 27.1-2. (By the criteria of most writers they would be 
barypyknoi.) Even if we ignore the problematic “both” and reject Diiring's 
supplement, there still remains in the MSS text the name of another note, 
paramesé, which will also count as an oxypyknos only if the received text of 
27.1-2 is correct. If it is not, we would have to emend the text in a different 
way. One plausible possibility would be to eliminate Diiring’s supplement, 
and instead of reading &potépas Kai napapéonv at 27.6, which makes no 
sense, read &ugotépas tàs napavhtas, “both of the paranétai”. Paranété is 
the name of the second-highest note in each of the upper tetrachords of the 
system, and in each of them it is indeed (by normal standards) an oxypyk- 
nos. While we are considering this clause, it is perhaps worth adding that 
Diiring’s alteration of oiov to ôç at 27.5 seems to me unnecessary, and his 
insertion of Svvatév in the same line is positively obstructive. With all his 
supplements removed and the emendation I have proposed adopted, the 
clause would mean: “as for instance both of the paranétai and all other such 
notes are oxypyknoi”, which would face no objections from any of the other 
authors in this tradition; and this version of the text would have the merit 
of being rather closer to that of the MSS than Diiring’s. But I do not insist 
on any of these emendations. Perhaps Archestratus’ usage really was as 
peculiar as the text printed by Diiring suggests. 


preposition weakens the case for this or any similar emendation, on the grounds that it is 
unlikely to have been the work of a copyist. 
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